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“ It is he, that comic.curiouself, 
: Who makes us langh, not smiling nich himself; 
By his broad vacant stare our smilegare won, — 
tis Geoffery Muffincap, or WILKINSON.” 


A perrorMer, though possessing great merit, will fre- 
quently remain in comparative obscurity, till some lucky 
hit, or the assumption‘ of a taking character, brings him ‘at 
once into notoriety. Such has been the case with the ob- 
ject of our present memoir, who owes his popularity in a 
principal degree to his activg in one part, that in which 
we have placed his portrait, a character somewhat ori- 
ginal in itself, and made still more so by the superior and 
peculiar merits of the'actor. He cettainly is an actor of 
original taletit, and has a happy knack of putting himself 
into the trick. of singoarity Eccentricity and drollery 
séem to’ be his chief forte, although he undoubtedly wants 
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that variety of manner necessary to form a general comic 
actor. At present he is only capable of sustaining a pecu- 
liar line of characters,-and that of a very limited descrip- 
tion. Nexttohis Muffincap, his Hookey Walker, in “ Walk 
Sor a Wager,” claims precedence, and although the part is 
in itself ridiculous, and does not allow much scope for the 
abilities of the actor, yet the dry, facetious humour 
which he throws into it is highly natural and ludicrous. 
His Maw-Worm (which he has several times enacted at 
the English Opera-House, ) is also played with considerable 
judgment and ability. Indeed we would recommend him 
to play characters of a much higher cast than he ge- 
nerally accustoms himself ; for, by so doing, we conceive 
he would advantageously bring into action those diversi- 
fied abilities, of which we ly think he is possessed. 
Mr. WILKINSON is a nai of London, and was bora 
in 1787. His first appearance upon the histrionic boards 
was made at Cranbrook, in Kent, as Valverde, in “ Pizarro.” 
Here under the management of Mr. JERROLD, proprietor 
of many Theatres Rural, he figured away about twelve 
months in various  aprevipacd of the drama; and some- 
times contended with that excellent actor Mr. HARLEY 
of Drury-Lane, for the laurel of tragic distinetion. Hav- 
ing received a fascinating overture from another dramatic 
leader, Mr. Trotter of Southend, he performed there 
the whole of one season with little success and less pro- 
fit ; went back to his ancient employer, and having played 
in tragedy, comedy, farce, ballet, and pantomime, with 
prodigious eclat in a wide circuit through Kent, Surrey, 
and Sussex ; he returned to London, to enjoy the retro- 
spective delights of his brilliant exertions, 
_ However, he soon after, 


(“ By need compelled to prostitute his art,”) 


Walked back to TROTTER, and again undertook the ardu- 
ous duty of dividing his energies between SHAKSPEARE 
and O’Keers. Here he spent a pleasant season without 
encountering any inconvenience but the loss of a little sa- 
lary from the treasurer’s desertion ; he then returned to the 
metropolis, and unfortunately met with a Caledonian ar- 
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biter of the stage, named Mupre, who governed the 
Aberdeen Theatre. Mr. WiLKInson engaged with this 
golden deluder,- abandoned his native land, and pro- 
ceeded to Scotland. At Aberdeen the campaign was 
carried on with tolerable success, but, alas! there is a 
boundary to all earthly bliss. The raw troops, who, 
under the command of Marshal Muni, had been marched 
about 600 miles from their native home, when the siege 
of public patience at this place was concluded, were dis- 
charged without pay or rations, and left to secure their 
own unassisted retreat. In plainer terms, Mupie, who 
had undertaken to exhibit their abilities in a variety of 
splendid Theatres had no other concern than the one from 
which they were abruptly discarded, and thus these un- 
fortunate persons were left ina state of penury to medi- 
tate upon the prospect of approaching starvation. 

After enduring a month of indescribable misery, Mr. 
W. gladly accepted an offer of ‘a situation in a small com- 
pany in the Highlands, with which he continued seven 
months, and then returned to Aberdeen. Finding, how- 
ever, the principal comic characters were pre-occupied, 
he sided with the forces of a small itinerant company at 
Montrose, where, to use the language of CaurcHILL, he 
might have proudly exclaimed: 


“ No choice musicians in this troop are found 
To varnish nonsense with the charms of sound : 
No swords, no daggers, not one poison’d bowl: 

' No lightning flashes here, no thunders roll: 
No guards to swell the monarch’s train are shown ; 
The monarch here must. be a host alone. 
No solemn pomp, no slow processions here ; 
No Ammon’s entry, and no Juliet’s bier.” 


In this Thespian phalanx he became acquainted with 
Mr. Putnam, an actor not unfavourably known to the 
boards of Drury-Lane, by whom he was recommended to 
Mr. BARTLEY, at that time directing the Glasgow Theatre. 
From this gentleman, Mr. Witkinson aot only received 
an immediate appointment, but experienced many proofs 
of that disinterested kindness, which, wherever the libe- 
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. ral feelings of Mr. BarTLEY .are known, will. be readily 
conceived. His chief parts were, Varland to JoHNSTONES 
O’ Flaherty, and John Lump to his Looney Mactwolter. 

_. When the term of Mr. BARTLEY’s management ex- 
pired, he was retained by Mr. H, Stppons at Edinburgh, 
from which he departed upon a misunderstanding, passed 
half a year in the Sunderland Company, and then. ac- 
cepted an offer for the ‘Theatre Royal Norwich. Here he 
continued from 1813 to 1816, when, at the instigation of 
his friend, Mr. BARTLEY, he was engaged by Mr. ARNOLD 
for the English Opera-House. . He made his first appear- 
ance before a Londen audience at that Theatre, on the 
15th June, 1816, as Simon Spatterdash in “The Boarding- 
House,” and bas formed one of the corps ever since. 


STANZAS TO) MISS TAYLOR, 


Late of the Surrey, now of the: Coburg Theatres 


_ 


“ For me, I swear by.sun and moon, 
And every star that blinks aboon, 
Ye’ve cost nie twenty pair oe’ shoon 
Just gaun to see you ; 
And every ither pair that’s done, 
Mair ta’en I'm wi’ you.” 
Burns. 


A FEw years since when I was wont to go 
‘With anxious hope and pleasure-seeking hurry, 
To have my bosom fill’d with tragic woe 
By your pathetic acting at the Surrey, 
I wrote some verses, which were meant to shew 
Your peerless merits ;—(how these hard rhymes worry !) 
For ’tis my fancy often when at leisure 
To scribble praise to those who give me pleasure. 
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A foolish habit !—but the lines were written, 

And every part you’ve play’d was fondly nam‘d ; 
Your magic powers I exercised. my wit on, 

And all who did not own them much I blam’d ; 
These last were few, for the whole town was smitten 

With genuine skill that critic-cavil sham’d, 
And Rivalry your efforts keenly viewing, 
Sicken’d at their success and fell to ruin. 


Well, to these rhymes of mine :—I’m griev'd to say 
That E have lost, or lent them to a friend— 

Who thinking much of them, as well he may, 
Means to the writer never to re-send 

The bright effusion.—So I fear I may 
Believe it gone, and vow no more to lend 

Or lose my labours thus ; for this must be. 

A sad loss to “ THE Drama,” and to Thee. 


Divorn has labour’d so industriously, 

And my remembrance is so frail, ’twere vain 
To search among the hoards of memory 

For all the parts in which you us’d to reign ; 
But still the fair Italian wakes the sigh 

Of sympathetic sorrow and deep pain,;— 
Bianca—fond, but fatal—jealous, wild— 
By love betray’d, to dark revenge beguil’d! 


They who were fortunate enough to see 
The wonders thou didst here enact, will bear 
Unerring witness to my verse and me 
That exhibitions such as these are rare; 
For winning graces, chasten’d energy, 
Intensest feeling, passion prone to dare, 
And pathos strong to move the sternest heart, 
I know of none én this thy counterpart! 


Thus much for Fazio ;—now for Jeannie Deans /— 
But dare I in this unambitious line 
Attempt to eulogize immortal scenes 
That with unborrow’d lustre still must shine ?— 
: B 3 
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A most conceited elf is he who weens 

A. verse of his may picture power like thine, 
As shown in. this firm, noble Scottish maid, 
Of nought on earth, save Falsehood’s sin, afraid. 


They who have seen thee will not soon forget 
(Unless their cold hearts spurn’d thy witchery) 
How that fond sister’s kindly feelings met, 
And struggled ’gainst her soul’s integrity ! 
How shame, and sortow, pity, and regret, 
Strong faith, high hope, truth, and simplicity, 
Adorn’d thy portraiture, and ne’er forsook, 
Shining in every gesture, word, and look. 


Since to the Cobourg, you these talents take, 
Still may the same success await you there ; 

More mighty triumphs may your genius make, 
And all unsear’d your early laurels wear ! 

May bright eyes weep, and manly bosoms aclie, 
Mov’d by your art in mimic griefs to share ; 

And while you deal in sorrows thus ideal, 

May your own bosom never know them real ! 


They tell me-in'* Glenarvon,” (1) you are fine, 
And willingly do I believe the tale, 
Since, for the life of me, I can’t divine 
How yon, in any character, should fail ; 
But, for the present, these sad strains of mine, 
Despite my muse’s tears, I must curtail ; 
For, if too long, I fear they'll not be seen, 
In Messrs. EtvEys’ Pocket Magazine. 


J. W. DarsBy. 





(1) As Lady Margaret, (in the Coburg Piece founded on Lady 
CAROLINE LAMB’s celebrated Romance,) I am told by good 
judges, that this eminent actress evinces, if possible, more of tragic 


power, and true genius, than she has exhibited on any former otca- 
sion. 6 
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LINES TO MR. KEAN, 


Written after hearing some severe and illiberal remarks upon 
his private character. 

— “ Creative Art, 

Demands the service of a Mind and Heart, 

Thongh sensitive, yet in their weakest part 

Heroically fashion’d.” WorbswoRTH. 





Some deem thee, Kean, the Byron of the stage, 
For, like that Master-spirit of the Age, 

In all thy efforts we are sure to find, 

The spell of sonl—the mastery of Mind ! 
Nature’s fine power—true passion’s energy, 
Alike in Actor, and in Bard we see, 

In thy performance—and his poesy. 

And if we own this likeness not untrue, 
Are ye not similar in virtues too? 

In frailties, and in fortune? As ye rose, 
Did ye not both encounter bitter foes ? 
The paltry insects that to genius cling, 
And still insult, because they fail to sting. 
Gen’rous like him, and open, free to own, 
The good of others, but acknowledge none 
That ye yourselves may do, yet anxious still, 
To share and to alleviate human ill; 

With not enough of hypocritic art, 

To play a cunning, and a worldly part, 
Your very faults are noble—they arise 
From the excess of kindly sympathies, 

Aud are forgiven by the kind and wise. 


Thus much as man ; let me one minute view 
Thy wondrous merit as an actor too: 
In voice, eye, action, and expression, none 
Can equal thee, thou highly-gifted one! 
For vigour, animation, spirit, fire, 
Few to thine altitude may dare aspire! 
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In keen sarcasm, in o’ermast’ring passion, 
In vehement and varied declamation ; 
In rapid, fine transitions, where is he, 
The mighty master that can equal Thee? 
: J. W. DALBy. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE WRITINGS OF SHAK- 
SPEARE, &c. 

Mr. Drama, 

I am inclined to imagine, though I doubt not but there 
are many of a contrary opioion, that there is not the least 
occasion for the chief personage in a play to have courage, 
wisdom, virtue, passion, or any other quality more or less 
than that which is found in his real history or common 
life. It is in my opinion, a sign of a poverty in genius, 
when a poet invents a dress of good or bad qualities for a 
favourite character. 

The ancients always produced the same men upon the 
stage, as they saw in the world. And the characters of 
SHAKSPEARE, “are so much nature herself, that it is a 
sort of injury to call them by so distant a name as copies 
of her.” But the modern poets have in their tragedies 
peopled the poetic world, with a race of mortals totally 
unknown to life ; and from the constant resemblance of 
their heroes, it plainly shews that they copy from each 
other ; and therefore “ each picture like a mock-rainbow, 
is but the reflection of a reflection.” O how different from 
the immortal SHAKsPEARE, whose “ characters are so 
copiously diversitied, that his works may be considered as 
a map of life, a faithful miniature of human transactions ; 
whose heroes are men ; the love and hatred, the hopes and 
fears of his chief personages, are such as are common to 
other human beings, and uot like those which later times 
have exhibited, peculiar to phantoms that strut upon the 
Stage!” 

The field of imagination lies higher than that of truth, 
and our modern bards generally take advantage of the 
rising ground, to mount their Pegasus. But SHAKSPEARE, 
like his own winged Mercury, vaults from the level soil 
nto his seat. : 
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Has he not supported the character of Hamlet entirely 
by the force of sentiment, without giving him any of those 
strong markings, which commonly form the chief modern 
personage in a tragedy, Nay, he has not even made use 
of those advantages, which the great historian from whom 
he took his subject, might have furnished him. Though 
he has omitted part of the marvellous, which is to be met 
with in that writer, he has made excellent use of the fol- 
lowing beautiful description of Hamlet's madness. “ Fal- 
sitatis,” says Saxo, “‘ enim (Hamlethus,) alienus haberi 
cupidus ita astutiam veriloquis permiscebat, ut nec dictis 
veracitas deessit nec acuminis modas verornm judicio 
proderetur.” [‘ For Hamlet, abhorring the imputation of a 
lye, so mingled cunning with truth, that what he said was 
neither void of veracity, nor could the measure of his wit 
be betrayed by the discoveries of his sincerity.”] Where 
is the poet, but SxaKsPeEARE, who could have worked 
so insipid a character into life by the justness of reflection, 
and the strength of nature, without applying those colors, 
which an inferior genius must have used to mark a princi- 
pal figure? SHAKsPEARE has taken from the Danish 
history, the whole of Hamlet's disguised madness ;_ the 
friendship between him and Horatio, who was his foster- 
brother ; the scene with his mother ; the death of Polo- 
nius ; his banishment to England; his return, and his kill- 
ing the usurper. The story of the Ghost was either 
SHAKSPEARE’s invention, or, as I am iuclined to believe, 
he had it from the songs of Danish bards, which was all 
the history that people had before Saxo and SNORRO 
wrote. All that we see in Hamlet is a well-mean- 
Ing, sensible young man, but full of doubts, “ and per- 
plex’d in the extreme,” even after his resolution is fixed. 
In this character there is nothing but what is common 
with the rest of mankind ; he has no marking, no coloring, 
but its beautiful drawing, perhaps, cost SHAKSPEARE 
more than any one figure he ever attempted, Macbeth 
also is the same in SHAKSPEARE as in BogTHIUS and 
Bucuanan. The poet keeps to the historian’s fable and 
Character. ‘“ Animus etiam Macbethi,” says BUCHANAN, 
“ per se ferox, propre quotidianis conviciis uxoris (qua 
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omnium consiliorum ei erat conscia,) stimulabatur.” [“ For 
Macbeth, of himself impatient, was spurred on by the 
almost daily reproaches of his wife, his bosom counsellor 
in all his designs :”] or as Boece, ** Makbeth’s wyfe impa- 
cient of lang tary, (as all wemen ar,) specially quhare they 
are desirus of ony purpos, gaif hym gret artation to pur- 
sew the third weird that sche micht be ane quene, call 
and hym oft tymis febyl cowart & nocht desyrus of ho- 
nouris, sen he durst not assalize the thing with manhied 
& curage, quhilk is offerit to hym be benivilence of for- 
toun.” How nobly has SHAKSPEARE improved this hint ! 
how finished are his characters of this wicked pair! aod 
how artfully has he conducted and described the human 
heart through every stage of guilt, rising and relnctant in 
the man, ready and remorseless in the woman. Of all poets, 
perhaps, he alone gives, as Lessine says, “ a living pic- 
ture of all the most minute and secret artifices by which a 
feeling steals into our souls ; of all the imperceptible ad- 
vantages which it there gains ; of all the stratagems by 
which every other passion is made subservient to it, till it 
becomes the sole tyrant of our desires and our aversions.” 
In one of the two plays, written by the other genius of 
England for tragedy, “ the Orphan,” the characters of 
which, like the fable, are not raised above the level of 
common life, distressed innocence is all that marks 
Monimia. Her brother has nothing about him but what 
any other gentleman of the army ought to possess., In 
Orway’s other tragedy, ‘ Venice Preserved,” the parts of 
Pierre and Jaffer, and the distress of Belvidera, are, in- 
deed, strongly marked; but the effects their characters 
produce, are owing to the poet’s admirable application to 
the experience of mankind in common life, beyond which 
his fable does not rise; and in bringing the woes, which 
the guilty suffered, home to the breast of the innocent. 
Were a modern poet’ to express that simple, yet fine sen- 
timent of Orway’s— 


“QO I could love thee, ev’n in madness love thee!” 


How would he disdain the baldness of the expression! 
how would he dissect and define, first, the lady’s worthi- 
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ness to be the object of love; then love itself; and ten to 
one, but he would even step into Bedlam, that he might 
entertain us with a more lively picture of madness and its 
symptoms, Were he to express the horrors of Lady Mac- 
beth, how would he smile supposing he had never read the 
play, if he were told it could be expressed beyond what- ~ 
ever poet executed, or imagination conceived, only by 
rubbing the back of her hand, and repeating a deal of 
wild stuff in her sleep? With him all must be great, all 
must be philosophy, all must be poetry. 

I cannot prove the truth of this observation better than 
by the example of a great poet, to which character he 
joined as true a judgment and as much critical knowledge 
as any man ever possessed—I mean Appison. That au- 
thorhas, to the immortal credit of his name and nation, pro- 
duced a “Cato ;” but I must take the liberty to observe, that 
he is not the Cato whom Rome produced, or SHAKSPEARE 
would have drawn: he is so firm in virtue, so fortified in 
philosophy, that he is above the reach of fate, and conse- 
quently he can be no object of compassion, one great end 
of tragedy. ‘The poet seems to be aware of this, and en- 
deavours to raise compassion in circumstances wherein 
he ought, of all things, to have avoided such an attempt, * 
in drawing the character of a professed stoic. With such, 
the cause of virtue gave supreme happiness, whatever 
was its success. The friends of the family of Cato there- 
fore could never, in the eyes of astoic, be touched with 
misery, while embarked in such a cause. These, I ima- 
gine, were the real sentiments of Cato, as his illustrious 
cotemporaries have drawn him; and, if I mistake not, 
SHAKSPEARE, without any other regard, would have at- 
tached himself solely to that character, and have made 
Cato, from enthusiasm of public spirit, like the first 
Brutus, do something extremely shocking to natural affec- 
tion, and those private passions, which ever mingle with 
the human frame, and oppose the force of nature to that 
of philosophy. 

e under characters of that admirable play are all of 
them higily finished, and each is fit for the qualities 
which it possesses, to stand as the head character in any 
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other tragedy. But they stand in this play as yews did 
in' our old gardens, each regularly opposed to each other. 
The cool, the steady, the reserved virtue of Portius, is 
opposed to the noble, the sincere, and open manner of 
Marcus, The generous, humane, disinterested principles 
of Juba contrast the dark, designing, treacherous qualities 
of Syphax. The softness and candour of Lucius are de- 
signed to raise our hatred for the impetuous dissimulation 
of Sempronius. All, indeed, is extremely well executed, 
and bears the mark of a fine poet, but not of a great 
genius. 
Iam, 
Yours, &c, . 
Seymour Place, Bryanston Sq. T. W. 
Dec. 4, 1821. 


DRAMATIC LEGENDS. 


No. I. 


THE ROMANCE OF SIR BLUE BEARD. 

The.story of Sir BLuE BEearp is said to have been invented 
by.the Catholics in satire of King Henry VIII., which 
_ may apologize for dating the incident at home, and at a 
period when the doctrines of Demonology were still cre- 
dited, when the manners of Chivalry were not extinct, and 
"when the luxuries of the East were beginning to penetrate 
into the palaces of the great.(1) On the Theatre, this po- 
tale has been represented with oriental costume, but 

the catastrophe is certainly not in oriental manners. 


“ SisTeR ANNE, sister ANNE, come and lend me a hand; © 
I’ve wash’d it with tears, and ve rubb’d it with sand; 





+ oe 


(1) We know not to whom this appellation can be correctly given, 
although there can be but little doubt of its originating: fron’ some 
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When Sir Brut Bearp returns, my whole folly he'll 
see,— 
The blood will not stir from this magical key.” 
‘¢ What’s the matter, Ex1za? your senses seem lost, 
You are paler than ashes, you look like a ghost.”—— 
“ His anger is frightful, as storm-winds at strife, 
I’ve seen his blank sabre—I fear for my life.”.—— 
‘“‘ Sit down on the sofa ; let’s hear why you cry, 
My lover, Sir FairFax, will be here by and bye: 





very ancient source.. It is, perhaps, hardly worth the trouble of in- 
quiry; but. in order to afford our readers all the information on the 
subject that could be obtained, we here insert the following extract 
from a cotemporary: periodical —but we do not consider it satisfactory. 
The writer does not state his authority. 

“ BLUE BEARD. As this extraordinary personage has long been 
the theme, not only of children’s early study and terror, and as no 
after-piece. had ever a greater run than that splendid and popular 
musical entertainment ; it will be gratifying to peruse the character of 
that being who really existed, and who was distinguished in horror 
and derision, by the strange appellation of “ Blue Beard.” 

“ He was the famous GILLES, Marquis DE LAVAL, a Mareschal 
of France, and a'general of uncommon intrepidity, who greatly distin- 
guished himself in the reigns of CHARLES VI. and VII. by his cou- 
rage, particularly against the English, when. they invaded France. 
He rendered those services to his country, which were sufficient to 
immortalize his name, had he not for ever tarnished his glory by tle 
most terrible and cruel murders, blasphemies, and licentiousness’ of 
every kind. His revenues were princely; but his prodigality was suf- 
ficient to render even an Emperor a bankrupt. Wherever he went he 
had in his suite a seraglio, a band of players, a company of musicians, 
a society of sorcerers and magicians, an almost: incredible: number of 
cooks, packs of dogs of various kinds, and above: two) hundred led 
horses. MEZERAI, an author of great repute, says, that he en- 
couraged and maintained men who called themselves sorcerers, to dis- 
cover hidden treasures, and corrupted young persons of both sexes'to 
attach themselves to him, and afterwards killed’ them for the sake of 
their blood, which was requisite to form his charms and incantations. 
These horrid excesses may be believed, when we reflect on the age of 
ignorance and barbarism in which they were certainly too often prac- 
tised. He was at length, for a state crime against the Duke of 
BRITTANY, senteuced to be burnt alive in a field at Nantz in 1440, 
but the Duke, who was present at his execution, so far mitigated the 
sentence, that he ‘was first strangled, then burnt, and his ashes bu- 
ried. Though he was descended from one of the most illustrious 
families in France, he declared, previous to his death, that all his 
terrible excesses were owing to his wretched education.” 

VOL. II. c 
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Not unfear’d is the brother of BLuz Bearp’s first wife, 
He'll warmly protect ; fear not for your life.” — 

“¢ The keys were bestow’d with a solemn behest ; 

* This opens my cellar, this opens my chest ; 

* Give my wine to your friends, give my gold to the poor ; 
¢ But never unlock the small gallery door.’ 

This key is the key of that gallery door, 

Ah! why did I seek the prohibited floor ? 

I dropt it in terror, I found it in blood :— 

He will know by the stain that his will was withstood.”— 
“ He'll laugh at the curious whim you’ve exposed.” — 
“ He laugh at the horrors that closet disclosed !— 
No, sister, that closet will soon be my tomb ; 

‘One wife lies there slaughter’d—the like is my doom. 
T went with a lamp in my hand, to explore 

The secret confined by that hideous door ; 

White it creak’d on its hinge, bluer flickered the flame, 
And a damp as of graves overshadow’d my frame ; 
The door closed behind me in thunder—I shook, 

The key my loose powerless fingers forsook ; 

Its fall was a knell! I sank down on the floor, 

Aud touched a cold carcase still clammy with gore ! 
Qn the bosom, (a woman’s), I cast a shy stare, 

The neck had been severed, the red stump was bare ! 
I caught up my key—when a gasp, as of pain, 

Was heard in the vault—then again—and again. 

I had courage to seek for the source of the sound ; 

T rose, lifted higher the lamp, and I found, 

Hung up by the hair on a peg of black wood, 

The head of an angel, but dabbled in blood ; 

Its complexion like snow, on the north-wind that whirls, 


‘Like clouds of the morning its yellowy curls ; 


The features though clung, were of exquisite touch, 
Yon statue, that stands on the terrace, has such; 
Then to see the two eye-lids unclose, and the head 
Fix on me the gelatinous glare of the dead ; 


.As in torture, with writhing, the silence it broke, 


Blood dropp’d from the neck, the lips quiver’d--it 
spoke :— 
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‘ Mistress of the mighty key, 
Even death must speak to thee ;— 
I was once, as thou art still, 
Wife, and slave to BLue BEarn’s will; 
Ere to-morrow’s light be o’er, 
You, or le, shall be no more ; 
Me, like you, he chose to try : 
© In that chamber never pry; 
* Fate and magic join my doom ; 
‘ Within the closure of that room ; 
* I may never pass the sill, 
* I must part from those who will.’ 
Oft I took, and oft returned 
This key, aud left the lock unturn’d ; 
But among his slaves was one, 
Who with early beauty shone ; 

‘ Him with eyes of love I view’d, 
Him with faltering tongue I woo'd. 
We fear’d the house, we fear’d the grove, 
The husband seein’d to watch our love. 
I stole the key, I led him here, 
The couch of lust is now my bier ; 
I op’d the door, but to espy, 
With sabre drawn, and scowling eye, 
My injur'd lord.—I kneel’d—his blow 
Thus cleft the corse that lies below. 
Imps bore the youth to shores unknown, 
With him ’twas rumoured I had flown; 
But magic spells my members steep 
In torpid, undecaying sleep.’ ” 


“ Take courage, Exiza, you have not abus'd 

This retreat to the friends of your husband refus’d ; ; 

But here is Sir FarrFax —We ars deeply dis- 
tress’d, 





And want to repose our faint hearts on your breast ; 

We're troubled, we’re puzzled, we see not our path, __ 

To night Bue Beary comes, we've been earning his 
wrath ; 

There is in this polace, a room strangely hid, 

To cross the dar 


threshold our feet were forbid; 
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But, having the key, we peep’d in at the docr, 
And saw his late wife, a slain corse, on the floor.” — 
«¢ My sister?—Death strike him !—Consign me the key, 
If what you may fancy—I also should see, 
So soon as the sun overlooks the brown heath, 
Him, or me, my defiance shall summon to death.” 
The key from the women, he instantly tore, 
Who, afraid, from behind, show’d the way to the door ; 
He opens with fury, and finds, on a bed, 
The trunk of a woman ; suspended the head. 
He approached, ————_-—— 
"« Yes, tis she ! with those lips she would soothe, 
The anger that bubbled at times from my youth ; 
Or, on binding my wounds, when brought héme from 
the war, 
Repeat the rhim’d spells that forbid them to sear ; 
Was it thine so to fall? Thou wast gentle as fair. 
The fiend! By the love thou hast borne me, I swear 
This hand for thy wrongs shall have vengeance, or die ; 
Dark monster, beware, there is judgment on high.” 


“ Master of the mighty key, 
Even death must speak to thee; 
Not unguilty have I bled, 

I profan'd my murderer's bed. 
Three long years confin’d I lie 
Lifeless; but not allowed to die ; 
Let my hours of penanee cease, 
Move me hence and go in peace.” 


He placed by the rest of the body, the head ; 
He dragg’d, from the funeral chamber, the bed ; 
At once the flesh moulders, the figure is gone, 
Save the blood-clotted hair, and the skeleton bone. 
‘¢ To-morrow her reliques at least shall he free ; 
Lie by them, my gauntlet; who stirs them, takes thee. 
Tell BLue Bearp [ open’d the den of his crimes, 
Tell Bue BeEarp my challenge will reach, -him be- 
times.” 
With these words he departed. How swiftly the 
knight . lug zi 
And his steed seem’d to fade on the hearing and sight ; 
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How swiftly the shadows of evening to spread ; 

For BLuE BEArp’s return with the twilight they dread. 
‘“‘ My sister, go wash'in rose-water your hands, 

And let me confine those wild tresses with bands ; 

You must strive to receive him with winning submis- 


sion, 

And silently build, on your beauty, remission.”.—— 
Eniza consents; with the volutes of curl 

She gracefully wreathes a pale fetter of pearl ; 
And throws o’er her fine form a loose muslin of snow, 
With fringes of silver bedizened below. 
They descend to the hall, and remark, as they pass 
Well pleased, their attire in tall mirrors of glass ; 
With cushions of down they bedeck the arm chair, 
His loose robe and his.slippers of velvet were there ; 
The side-board is gaudy with silver and gold, 
On the table white cloths of fine damask unfold ; 
Through ewers of emerald glistens the wine, 
And circles of ice the cool-beverage confine ; 
Wax tapers, fresh lighted, the sconces adorn, 
They applaud the known tone of the ivory horn, 
The black page is arrived, and the master is near, 
And smiles, as of welcome, must varnish their fear. 


END OF PART I. 


TO MISS KELLY. 


Sweet Child of Nature! born for pleasnres, 
Deck’d with THatta’s dearest treasures ; 
Arni’d with smiles, all hearts to gain; 
With Love and Laughter in thy train: 
While, with every changing scene, 
Fresh graces deck thy comic mien, 
Thy wild-notes sweetly thrill the heart, 
By Nature tanght, disdaining art ; 
No labour’d sounds distort thy face, 
Alls done with Nature’s simple grace. 

c 3 
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This surely know — that, sneh thy ‘worth, 
“Thy equal lives not on the earth. 
Of this news.I heard the sound, 

Sought the gem, and gladly found! 


THE DRAMATIC REFLECTOR. 


No. I. 


A Collection of Observations, §c. original and selected, rela- 
tive to the Stage. 


By J. W. DALBy. 


1.—ON THE CURRENT CANT RELATIVE TO THE IMMO- 
RALITY OF THE PRIVATE LIVES OF ACTORS. 


Next to that spirit of bigotry, which, in a neighbouring 
country would deny actors Christian burial after death, 
we hate that cant of criticism, which slurs over their cha- 
racters while living with a half-witted jest. Actors are 
accused, as a profession, of being extravagant and intem- 
perate. While they are said to be so asa piece of com- 
mon cant, they are like to continue so. But there is a 
sentence in SHAKSPEARE which should be stuck as a label 
in the mouths of the beadles and whippers-in of morality : 
“ The web of our life is of a mingled yarn: our virtues 
would be proud if our vices whipped them not, and our 
vices would despair if they were not cherished by our vir- 
tues.” With respect to the extravayauce of actors, as a 
traditional character, it is not to be wondered at. They 
live from haud to mouth; they plunge from want into lux- 
ury ; they have no means of making money breed ; and all 
professions that do not live by turning money into money, 
or have not a certainty of accumulating it in the end by 
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parsimony, spend it. Uncertain of the future, they make 
sure of the present moment, This is not unwise. Chilled 
with poverty, steeped in contempt, they sometimes pass 
into the sunshine of fortune, and are lifted to the very pin- 
nacle of public favour, but even there cannot calculate on 
the continuance of success, but are “ like the giddy sailor 
on the mast, ready with every blast to topple down into 
the fatal bowels of the deep !” 

“Besides, if the young enthusiast who is smitten with the 
Stage, and with the public, as a mistress, were naturally a 
close hunks, he would become or remain a city clerk, in- 
stead of turning player. Again, with respect to the habit 
of convivial indulgence, an actor, to be a good one, must 
have a great spirit of enjoyment in himself, strong im- 
pulses, strong passions, and a strong sense of pleasure ; 
for it is his business to imitate the passions, and to com- 
municate pleasure to others. A man of genius is not a 
machine : the neglected.actor may be excused if he drinks 
oblivion of his disappointments ; the successful one, if he 
quaffs the »pplause of thé world, and enjoys the friendship 
of those who are the friends of the favourites of fortune, in 
draughts of nectar. There is no path so steep as that of 
fame ; uo labour so hard as the pursuit of excellence. 
The intellectual excitement inseparable from those pro- 
fessions which call forth all our sensibility to pleasure and 
pain, requires some corresponding physical excitement to 
support our failure, and not a little to allay the ferment of 
the spirits attendant on success. If there is any tendency 
to dissipation beyond this in the profession of a player, it 
is owing to the state of public opinion ; and players are 
only not so respectable as a profession as they might be, 
weet their profession is not so respected as it ought 
to be. 










































2.—A FEW FREE REMARKS ON THE TRAGEDY OF “ RO- 
MEO AND JULIET,” &c. 


Aut the performers in the habit of assuming the above 
characters appear to want what no actor can truly feign, 
ho spectator can thoroughly be deceived in; I mean, that 
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degree of puberty which is but just to be distinguished 
from childhood. That Juliet is no older than fourteen, we 
are told by her nurse in the first act: ‘‘ Of all the days in 
the year, come Lummas-eve, at night shall she be fourteen.” 
The age of Romeo, though not expressly marked by our 
poet, we may suppose to be the same as represented in 
the original novel of BANDELLo, on which this tragedy is 
founded, and which, I remember, is eighteen. I must 


confess, however, that allowances are to be made, when | 


we consider that the scene is laid in Italy, a warm coun- 
try, whose inhabitants arrive at maturity much earlier than 
those of a more northern climate ; and let me add, that in 
SHAKSPEARE’s time, luxury, debauchery, and effeminacy, 
had not yet stinted the growth, and retarded the matu- 
rity of our robust English ancestors. However, such art- 
less simplicity and innocence are so strongly characterised 
in our two lovers, as plainly determine their age to be 
about the time before mentioned. Who, therefore, can 
help laughing to see a mother of children endeavouring to 
impose herself upon us for a raw girl just in her teens, and 
to hear her whining in this strain; 


- Give me my Romeo, night, and when he dies, 
Take him and cut him into little stars,” &c. 


Ora great, huge, tall creature, about six foot high, and big 
in proportion, wishing— 


‘¢ O that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek ;” 


with a thousand other instances of a like nature. But in 
this I may, perhaps, seem hypercritical. And here I 
could shew the impropriety of the actors in some other 
characters of the play ; particularly the gentleman, the 
wit, 


*¢ That gallant spirit, brave Mercutio,” 


in one house is an arch buffoon, and in the other a noisy, 
impudent coxcomb. Thus many of SHAKSPEARE’s .cha- 
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racters have suffered from the ignorance of the players. 
Benedict is a mere woman-hater ; Harry the Eighth a bluff 
buily ; Othello too was an unfeeling brute till lately ; and 
Polonius is still'a silly, doating old idiot. Indeed, it is a 
shame to common sense, to suffer that sensible, though 
officious old courtier, to be so miserably burlesqned ; 
sensible, I call him, on account of the whole tenor ‘of his 
speeches, but particularly that in which he advises his son 
on his setting ont to travel, and which is full of elegant 
sentiments.— The Student, Oct. 1750. 


3.—-ON THE. MADNESS OF HAMLET THE DANE. 


OF the general madness of Hamlet the proof is not clear. 
If his actions are often such as no man in his sensés would 
commit, his words are such as no lunatic could utter. All 
the circumstantial evidence is on the side of his predomi- 
nant rationality. He professes to adopt frenzy as a dis- 
guise ; from the wildest ramblings of the mind, he sud- 
denly rises into the loftiest philosophy, and there seems to 
rest upon the wing with the delight of a spirit escaped from 
a lower world of dissembling and emptiness. But the great 
dramatist was too deep in the secrets of Nature, to have 
left him altogether untouched by the turmoit of the mind. 
He is in the midst of contagion ; the atmosphere is coloured 
with ‘ati unnatural light, and’ he must have worn its hue. 
He stands on the rocking of a moral earthquake, and He 
must rock with it. All around him is fierce, strange, por- 
tentous, a' whirl of parricide, conspiracy, and usurpation. 
He stands in the glare of a tyrant’s royalty and his crimes, 
He is in the centre of a dance of death ; his night and day 
are surrounded with visions: bis visitants are from the grave. 
Ambition and Love, the two great ministers of youthful 
hope, have sunk into the earth before his grasp. He feels 
his life devoted to one act of terrible justice, and is forced 
to clasp up his glowing genius and his generous heart in a 
cold and iron determination of nurder, With a man ha- 
rassed by’ such trials, perfect sanity of mind must be im- 
possible. He is embarked in a storm, and must heave 
with the surge. Even ‘the habitual disguise of madiess 
would distarb the brain. "| 

Nov. 1821. 
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SHAKSPEARE’S COMMON PLACE BOOK, 


With a Concise Review of the charges maintained by Messrs, 
Ma tone, CHALMERS, and others, of BEN JONSON’S en- 
mity towards that Poet. Selected from GILCHRIST’S 
‘s Examination.” 


Ir has been so strongly and repeatedly urged, that Ben 
Jonson was the enemy of SHAKSPEARE, that very few 
have latterly entertained a doubt upon the subject. The 
authorities were high on which the assertions rested, and 
were consequently not much questioned. As a point of 
fact, it is therefore certainly material to examine into 
the ground of the accusation, and but just to the fame of 
rare Ben to rescue his reputation from a charge which, if 
proved, ovr regard for SHAKSPEARE would naturally ag- 
gravate into a high aud unpardonable misdemeanour 
against the great sovereign of the Drama. Mr. Git- 
CHRIST, with a praise-worthy assiduity undertook this 
landable task, and has proved incontestably that there is 
no just ground for the imputation, and has adduced in-° 
dubitable testimony in its refutation. The principal ar- 
guments on which Mr. G. relies are these ; 

Tradition has given to SHAKSPEARE the merit of hav- 
ing introduced his companion to the stage. If this be 
true, and there is nothing to contradict it, it would be un- 
fair to tax Jonson, without good foundation, with ingra- 
titude to his friend. The lines to the memory of his 
“ beloved” WiLttaM SHAKSPEARE, are in the highest 
strain of eulogium. No writer of that day or the present 
has gone beyond them. For instance, r 


“ While I confess thy writings to be such 
As neither man, nor muse, can praise too much.” 





¢ Soul of the age! 
The applause, delight, the wonder of our stage.” 
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« Triumph, my Britain! thou hast one to shew, 
To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe, 
He was not of an age, but for all time.” 


FARMER calls these verses “ the warmest panegyric 
on SHAKSPEARE that ever was written.” 

Grorce STEvens believed that this praise would not 
have been bestowed on SHAKSPEARE had he been living. 
This, as an opinion only, goes for nothing. He has failed 
to support it with any proof of Ben’s disinclination on 
other occasions to acknowledge the merit of his illustrious 
competitor, MAatLone infers that there had been a quar- 
rel between the two poets, from the “ Return of Parnas- 
sus,” wherein KEMPE, in a supposed dialogue with Bur- 
BAGE is made to say, 

“Few of the bearer | pen plays well; they smell 
too muche of that writer Ovip, and that writer Mera- 
MORPHOsIS, and talk too muche of PRoseRPINA and 
JupPiter. Why here’s our fellow SHAKSPBARE put 
them [the University poets] alt down, aye and Ben Jon- 
son too. O that Ben Jonson is a pestilent fellow ; he 
brought up Horace, giving the poets a pill, but our fel- 
low SHAKSPEARE hath given him a purge that made him 
bewray his credit.” In this proof of a quarrel, according 

, to Matone and CHatmers, Mr. GiLcHRIsT sees no re- 
ference to personal animosity; it was a just testimony to 
the superior merit of “ the poet of nature,” over the writ- 
ings of more “learned candidates for fame;” and the 
well merited compliment is very appropriately put intothe 
mouth of WiLt Kemps, one of “ SHAKSPEARE’S fellows.” 
“ SHAKSPEARE, (adds MALone), bas sufficiently marked 
his disregard for the calumniator of his fame, by not leav- 
ing him any memorial in his will!!!” 

Mr. Matone would convert into a “ clumsy sarcasm” 
on SHAKsPEARE’s ‘ Henry V.’ these lines from Jonson’s 
Prologue to his “ Every Man in his Humour.” 


‘¢ He rather prays, you would be pleased to see 
One such to day, as other plays should be; 
Where neither chorus wafts you o’er the seas, 
Nor creaking throne comes down the boys to please.” 
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But, to this Gircurist very satisfactorily replies— 


“ Jonson’s design in this prologue was clearly to ridicule 
the tricks and stratageins, the phantasmagoria and Sadler’s 
Wells: antics, by which his contemporaries engaged the 
frequenters of the stage in that early age of theatrical re- 


presentation, and to win them by ridicule from buffoon- — 


ery, bombast, and empty machinery,— ri 


* To deeds, and language, such as men do use ; 
And persons such as Comedy would chuse, 
When she would shew an image of the times; - 
And sport with human follies, not with crimes ;~ 


the legal and genuine purpose of dramatic representation, : 


and such appears to have been Jonson’s general object. 
For. the “ chorus,” thus acutely converted into “ a clumsy 
sarcasm” on the great Bard, one might be tempted to 


suppose that Mr. MALONE would have .us conclude that | 


the introduction of it in “‘ Henry V.” is the.only example 
of its adoption on the English stage ; or why must Jon- 
son’s reprobation of the practice be construed into a 
sneer at SHAKSPEARE? Why, but for the purpose of en- 
conraging an opinion, founded on falsehood and fostered 
by misrepresentation? The fact is, that Jonson, with all 
his fondness for the ancients, thought the chorus, borrowed 
from the Greek tragedies, an incambrance, and openly 
reprobated it; as SHAKSPEARE had before ridiculed 
“ the dombe shewe” of his predecessors. But the chorus on 
the English stage is coeval with the first tragedy, ‘‘ Gor- 
boduc ;” and was the common appendage of the Drama 
during his life, as may be seen in many iastances among 
the old plays edited by the late Isaac Reep; and, though 
declining, continued in use long after SHAKSPEARE had 
made his exit from the scene of life. That it was displea- 
sing, SHAKSPEARE was conscious, by. his apologies for its 
introduction in the case of “ Henry V.” and his omission 
of it on all other occasions, Hrywoon, also, who has 


adopted it in his “ Fair Maid of the West,” 4to, 1651, _ 
seems to have heen sensible of the absurdity, when he in- ~ 


troduces a chorus saying, — 
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“ Qur stage so lamely can express a sea, 
That we are forced by chorus to discourse 
What should have been in action.” 


«“ What then is there in the line quoted by Mr. MALONE 
that is not applicable to fifty others as well as SHak- 
SPEARE? And what is there to justify his charges of 
“ clumsy sarcasm,” and ‘ malevolent reflection ?” 

“The same eagerness of research for finding attacks 
on SHAKSPEARE, exhibited in preceding examples has 
been employed to discover a sneer at him in this passage 
of foregoing extract ; 


‘ To make a child now swaddled to proceed 
Man, aud then shoot up, in one beard and weed, 
Past threescore years,’—. 


“ This is considered ‘ a palpable hit’ at the beautiful 
Drama the * Winter's Tale,’ than which inference nothing 
can be more unnecessary. Certainly in none of SHAK- 
SPEARE’S playsare the unities of time and place more dis- 
regarded than in the present; but this neglect or con; 
tempt was not peculiar to the bard of Avon; similar an 
even greater licences are to be found in Linty’s * Endi- 
mion,’ 1591, and ‘* Putient Grissel,’ performed as early as 
1599. Nor was the practice confined to these ; GEORGE 
WHETSTONES in an epistle prefixed to, his ‘ Promos and 
Cassandra, 1578, speaking of the absurdities and offences 
committed against the laws of the Drama by various na» 
tions, says, ‘ the Englishman in this qualitie is most vain, 
indiscreet, and out of order. He first grounds his work 
on impossibilities ; then in 3 hours runpes he over the 
worlde ; marryis, gets children, makes children men, men 
to conquer kingdomes, murder monsters, and bringgeth 
goddes from heaven, and fetcheth devills from hell, &c.’ 
And Sir Puitip Sipney in his ‘ Defense of Poesie, 1589, 
when complaining of ‘ Gorboduc’ (1) as ‘faulty both in place 





(1) How comes it that WARTON in his.“ History of English 
Poetry,” invariably writes this Gordobuc ? 
D 
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and time, the two necessary companions of all corporal 
actions ;’ adds, ‘ but if it be so in ‘ Gorboduc,’ how much 
more in all the rest ? where you shall have Agia of the one 
side, and Africa of the other, and so many other under- 
kingdoms, that the player, when he comes in, must ever 
begin telling where he is, or else the tale will not be con- 
ceived. Now you shall have three ladies walk to gather 
flowers, and then we must believe the stage to be a gar- 
den. By-and-by we hear news of a shipwreck in the same 
place ; then we are to blame if we accept it not fora 
rock. Upon the back of that comes out a hideous mon- 
ster with fire and smoke, and then the miserable behol- 
ders are bound to take it for a cave; while in the mean 
time, two armies fly in, represented with four swords and 
bucklers, and then, what hard heart will not conceive it 
for a pitched field?—Now of time they are much more 
liberal: for ordinary it is, that two young princes fall in 
love ; after many traverses she is got with child, delivered 
of a faire boy, he is lost, groweth a man, falleth in love, 
and is ready to get another child ; and all this in two hours 
space ; which how absurd it is iu sense, even sense may 
imagine.’ 

“ These extracts, while they are irresistible proofs of 
the generality of Jonson’s satire in the present case, may 
suggest to the calumniators of Ben the probability of : 
other passages being equally so; and his * taxing may like 
a wild goose fly, unclaimed of any man.’ ” 

With similar force and success Mr. GILCHRIST com- 
bats and defeats the position, that in the Induction to 
*¢ Bartholomew Fair,” Bren Jonson intended by the fol- 
lowing passage to ridicule the “‘ Tempest” and “* Winter's 
Tale” of SHAKSPEARE: “ If there be never a servant- 
monster in the fair, who can help it, he says, uor a nest of 
antiques? He is loth to make nature afraid in his plays, 
like those that beget Tales, Tempests, and such like dtol- 
leries.” The satire was general and levelled, not at 
SHAKSPEARE, but at the extravagant mesks and other 
stage exhibitions which prevailed in those days, 

But admitting that all these passages do apply to 
SHAKSPEARE, is the proof complete that Jonson was 
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guilty of envy, malignity, and ingratitude to the great 
Poet?—It can only amount to this: that Jonson disap- 
proved of these instances of false taste in the writings of 
SHAKSPEARE, which the authority of his great example 
would tend to multiply, to the exclusion or injury of the 
higher qualities of the drama. 

Mr. Cuacmers will have it that Jonson’s 56th epigram 
‘on Poetic Ape,” was intended as a lampoon on SHAK- 
SPEARE. Thus:— ; . 


“ Poor Poet-Ape, that would be thought our chief, 

Whose works are e’en the rippery of wit, 

From brokage is become so bold a thief, 
As we, the robb’d, leave rage, and pity it. 

At first, he made low shifts, would pick, and glean; 
By the reversion of old plays, now grown 

Into a little wealth, and credit in the sceue, 
He takes up all, makes each man’s wit his own, 

And, told of this, he slights it—Tut! such crimes, 
The sluggish gaping auditor devours ; 

He marks not whose ’twas first; and after times 
May judge it to be his, as well as ours. 

Fool, as if half-eyes will not know a fleece 

From locks of wool, or shreds from the whole piece.” 


“With much self-complacency, Mr. CHALMERS ob- 
serves on these verses, * the eye must be blind indeed, if 
it does not see that SHAKSPEARE was the Poet-Ape of BEN 
Jonson. —Now if Mr. Cuaumers really does perceive 
the resemblance, he must, I think, 


‘ Have eyes where other folks are blind, 
As pigs are said to see the wind,’ 


I have marked the passages according to the distinction 
used by the apologist, and we shall see how he makes the 
application. -‘Where the modest SHAKSPEARE expressed 
a wish ‘ to be thought our chief, he has not cared to shew. 
But in ‘ order to decide,’(1) what we ought to believe, in 





(2) Supplemental Apology, p. 237, 8vo, 1799. 
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these matters as things certain, we must look back upon 
the early management of our ‘theatres. The papers of 
HENSLoweE, the well-known manager of so many compa- 
nies, throw many flashes of light on this obscure subject. | 
It is apparent, from these MSS., that the poets of the days 
of ExizABeTH and James, supplied the stage with dra- 
mas, more for profit than reputation, If we except BEN 
Jonson, perhaps, there were none of the dramatists, in- 
cluding SHAKSPEARE, specially who cared for literary re- 
putation. The managers of the theatres who paid their 
money for plays, considered these plays. as so much their 
own, that they could either curtail them, or make ‘addy- 
ciens’ to them: in fact, they often paid one set of poets to 
alter the dramas of another set, without considering the li- 
terary reputation of the original author.”(1) ; 
‘“ That none of the dramatists excepting Jonson, cared 
for fame, is an error abundantly proved by the multitudes 
of plays with dedications by their authors : and the fact 
stated by Mr. Cuatmers, of their selling their works to 
the players, is a reason why all but the names of many are 
lost, more convincing than the alleged oscitancy of the 
poets. But this is not tlie object of my present inquiry. 
“ To the practice of curtailing and making additions to 
plays, I accede; and from this very circumstance I infer, 
that the Poet-Ape of Jonson was anybody but SHaks- 
PEARE. Joxson could not attack SHAKSPEARE as wish- 
ing ‘ to be his chief,’ before the former was introduced to 
the stage: and the MS, to whieh Mr. CaaLmenrs refers, 
begins in 1597. Among the alterers and repairers of de- 
cayed dramas, we find the names of DEKKER, Drayton, 
CHETTLE, ANTHONY MunpbaAy, Heywood, and a long 
et cxtera of poets, the memorials of whose lives have, 
perhaps undeservedly, perished ; but amongst these entries, 
not once dves the name of SHAKSPEARE occur. That 
SHAKSPEARE wrote on the sabjects already dramatised 
by inferior authors is not to be denied ; but that he lived 
‘ by the brokaye of others’ wit,” or that he altered plays for 


(1) STEVENS's Shakepeare, vol. ii. 444, 489. 
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his theatre, is not proved in a solitary instance ; that he 
ever did is barely possible : but that he did not, after Jon- 
son became a retainer to the stage, seems proved by the 
absence of his pame in the MS. of HENSLoWE.” 

(To be resumed.) 


THE DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHER. 


MEMOIR OF NATHANIEL LEE. 


NATHANIEL Lee was the son of a clergyman. He was 
educated at Westminster School; and afterwards at Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, where he was remarked for sim- 
plicity of manners, and a heart sensitive, good, and kind; 
qualities which, unfortunately, are too frequently imagined 
by the world to be proofs of “a weak understanding.” 
But, however little “ honest Nat. Lee” (for by this 
honourable title was he distinguished) might be acquainted 
with the arts of cunning, and the calculating attributes 
of prudential foresight, he was certainly not deficient in 
mental ability. 

LEE was one of those deluded beings, who in his days 
were aS numerous as in ours, who were induced by flat- 
tering promises to “ waste their morn’s dews in the sun 
of the great.” Having been taught to expect a place at 
Court, he was, for many years, the regular attendant of 
drawing-rooms and levees. At those places, it is said 
‘that he attracted the favourable notice of the ladies, by 
a tace and form which were singularly beautiful and full 
of grace.” But the death of his father awoke him from 
his dreams of unproductive patronage ; the means of sube 
sistence became precarious, aud, no longer seeking ‘ Pre- 
ferment’s pleasant path,” he had recourse to his literary 
talents. His first production was “NERO,” a Tragedy, 
which was received with much approbation. Encouraged 
by this success, he attempted to obtain fame as an Actor; 
but in this endeavour he utterly failed. The disappoint- 
ment of his expectation of success upon the boards, as is 
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frequently the case with men of sanguine and warm dis- 
positions, produced Jowness of spirits, and from this 
period he was occasionally subject to mental derange- 
ment. 

This awful malady did not cause him to discontinue 
writing for the Stage during lucid intervals. He after- 
wards wrote two pieces of a sombre description, “ The 
Princess of Cleves,” and ‘The Massacre of Puris,” which 
were both indifferently well received, but their produce 
was not sufficient to support LEE in his improvident and 
thoughtless mode of life. 

On this occasion the Players, witli a praiseworthy gene- 
rosity, and in a way so delicate, kind, and careful, as not 
to hurt his feelings in the least degree, assisted him by a 
joint subscription. 

But what interference can arrest the march of riot and 
intemperance, in which, as it augmented his convivial 
powers, he had always too freely indulged; excess exas- 
perated his mental malady, and he was placed under me- 
dical coercion in the Hospital of Bethlem, a place 


§¢ Where laughter is not mirth, nor thought the mind, 
** Nor words a language, nor e’en men mankind.” 
Lorp Byron’s Lament of Tasso. 


While an inmate of Moorfields, a casual visitor express- 
ing his astonishment and sorrow that a man of his genius 
should be shut up in such a place, Mr. LEE replied, 
““ You must know, Sir, there were two opinions ; I thought 
the world mad, and they thought me so; but the majo- 


rity being against me, I was of course obliged to submit.” - 


Having been confined four years, and seeming to have 
become perfectly sane at the expiration of that period, 
being liberated, he returned to his former occupation as 
a writer of Plays. His labours were still too often inter- 
rupted by drunkenness, disease, and want. 

Besides those already mentioned, Mr. LEE was author 
of the following Tragedies, some of them remarkable for 
splendid metaphor, strong imagery, rant, and bombast : 
‘ Sophonisba,” “ The Rival Queens,” “‘ Mithridates,” “ Theo- 
dosius,” “ Caesar Borgia,” “ Lucius Junius Brutus,” “ Con- 
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stantine the Great,” “ Gloriana.” The “ Rival: Queens” 
has generally been considered as his masterpiece, 

At the age of thirty-four, Mr. Lee engaging, as was 
his custom, in a drunken nocturnal frolic, aud meeting 
with a party of roaring blades on a similar errand, who 
were not apprised of Mr. LEE’s temporary insanity, a 
desperate battle ensued, watchmen interfered, and the 
unfortunate dramatist, in consequence of a blow on the 
temple, was carried home dead. 

The above facts were hastily thrown together after a 
perusal of “* Rupert’s” remarks on the subject of the 

. present article in the last Number of the first Volume. 
Tam fearful I have done but little towards removing the 
ignorance of which “ Rupert” complains, as I have 
merely related such circumstances connected with Lez 
as I believed to be well authenticated, and have sup- 
pressed several anecdotes, &c. which, whether genuine 
or otherwise, had been too often printed to require re- 
petition.(1) J. W. Dansy. 


THE DRAMATIC SKETCHER. 


No. V.— 


By J. W. DaLBy, 


THE EASTERN LOVERS. 
( Founded on Fact.) 
Scene, aromantic and beautiful spot in India. Personages, 


CouLouFE and MAHYAR, warm and devoted friends, 
who are both in love with MALIKA, a beautiful and unso- 





(1) T am inclined to make an exception in favour of the following, 
which I quote from memory: ‘‘ While in confinement our Poet was 
visited by Sir ROGER LE STRANGE, who, on questioning LEE 
as to his recollection of him, received this witty and severe reply; 

“ Customs may alter, men and manners change ; 
But I am still strange LEE, and thou LESTRANGE, 
J poor in purse as thou art poor in drains.” 
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phisticated girl, who sees so much merit and manliness in 
both, that she knows not which to prefer. 


Couloufe. Taxe her, be happy, sometimes think on me, 
But let it be a glad and grateful thought. 
Let nothing gloomy mingle with the joy, 
The bridal happiness which shall be yours. 
Lament me not thyself—and teach the maid 
Whose peace is now my latest, dearest care, 
To temper her heart’s grief, and think of me 
As of a spirit gone to watch and guard, 
In a less ruffled world, the bliss of those 
Whom he most loved, most sought to serve below. 
Mahyar. Nay, talk not thus, I have forestall’d thy 
purpose, 
And had resolved ere now to part with life, 
Since all that made life worth the having here 
Is snatched away by the harsh hand of fate ; 
Since hapless Love has blighted Friendship’s flower, 
And has embitter’d all our happiness, 
And poison’d every source of perfect bliss. 
The maiden loves us both—we both love her, 
But cannot both possess her; one must yield 
His portion of the blessing, lest it change 
Into a curse on all, From childhood’s hour 
We have been pledged and plighted to each other, 
Assisting, aiding, comforting when sad ; 
And not less single in our happiness—— 
Wilt thon deny me now the little boon 
For which I long have pray’d, and force me keep 
A life which I would gladly give for thee? 
Couloufe. Is there one word of this I may not turn 
With treble force, ManyYAr, ’gainst thyself? 
Twice have I beenindebted for existence 
To thy courageous and devoted love ; 
And ever has it been thy end and aim 
To make the boon desirable and dear. 
And canst thou deem that I, remembering this, 
Could bear to cause thy death, and live without thee? 


No! though I gain by the dread sacrifice 
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The maid for whom I burn with changeless love! , 
Oh, never, never! while I’ve memory ! 
Mahyar. Oh, then, forget all this! but list! methinks 
I hear her song ;—’tis she! she comes this way 
Singing the little melancholy song 
She loves so well,—a lay in unison 
With our sad feelings — 
Couloufe. Hark! she comes more near. 


(Song heard at a little distance. ) 


Take, oh, take this token 
Of one who loved too well— 
When her heart is broken, 
__ &nd thou shalt hear her knell, 
Say, oh, say her memory 
Shall at least be dear to thee! 


I know that if ia heaven 
One earthly thought may be, 
To my soul ’twill be given 
For aye to think of thee ! 
Then whate’er may be thy lot, 
Let my love be unforgot. 


(MALIKA enters.) 


Malika. Nay, I am vexed now;—I have sought ye 
long. 

In all our usual haunts, through the thick wood, 
And down the river’s side ve wandered far; 
And now the too sufficing recompense 
Of all my pains is, that I find ye both, 
And both together ;——one were sure enough.— 
If L of honor, love, and happiness 
Must have a double portion, having two 
Such noble, kind, and faithful suitors still 
To worship and to love me, let me have 
Them singly and alone ;——but, it appears 
My playfulness is now mistimed, misplaced,— 
Ye frown upon me--or if ye do not frown 
Ye look with coldness on me, or if not so, 
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It is a took I cannot understand — 
A something which I never saw till now 
In either face —— 
Couloufe. Yet we are not unkind. 
Mahyar, Nor cold, nor cruel, nor would we inflict 
A single pang on one we love so well. 
Couloufe. But then we do Boru love! that is the cause 
Of all our wutual sufferings, and we—— 
Malika. Alas! Alas! Alas! till yesternight 
I never dreamt of this, and even then 
Thought the avowal love's mere trickery, 
The frolic fancy of two friendly hearts. 
Oh, if it be so I will give up both 
For either’s sake—will leave my loved birthplace, 
And die for those I love, in distant climes.— 
Yet this would cause a pang or two, ‘but these 
Were worthless all!——Sure, sure, it cannot be— 
Both loving me—the meanest of the maids, 
The lowest and least lovely eyes may see 
In our wide empire. 
Couloufe. Say not, say not so! 
Thou sweetest, dearest, loveliest, noblest maid 
That India can boast, oh, say not so! 
For thee ’tis sweet to die! ’tis bliss to know 
That thy tears will bedew. my lonely grave—— 
And so—farewell—forgive—and— 
[Attempts to stab himself, but is prevented by MAHYAR. 
Mahyar, 'There—thou'rt a man again! Since one must 


ie 

— Why, why thus snatch me from the brink of 
liss, 

And bring me down again to this dark earth? 
Malika, Oh, hapless, faithful pair! Look on me now! 

Fearless of death as ye are, and more fit! 

I am the lonely one ;—ye have been long 

United—much have loved! and shall I sever 

‘Two souls thus knit? Now look upon me, dear ones! 

With eyes of hate, of scorn, or, what were worse, 

With cold indifference. This would I bear 

If it would save ye!— Bear it even now— 
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When out of the abundance of my love, 
Out of the fulness of my heart’s desire 
That ye be happy, kneeling thus, I bare 
My bosom to ye both, and kneeling thus, 
Implore that ye will strike—— 
Mahyar. What demon not to be resisted nerves 
My arm for this! Die, thou beloved one! — [Stabs her. 
Thus we shall all be happy—all be blest !— 
Thus—thus—one last embrace—and then— 
I'll turn—nay, Death! allow me this last kiss ! 
[ Dies upon the body of MatrKa. 
Couloyfe. The path which angels take must lead to 
heaven! 
Dear friends! I follow ye! 
[ Falls senseless on tie bodies of MALIKA and MAHYAR. 


THEATRICAL INQUISITION. 


“ The Stace is a school from which our rising youth 
Might gather wisdom, constancy, and truth ; 
Of Independence, catch the generous flame, 

And learn to shudder at oppression’s name.” | 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Journal of Performances, with Remarks. | 

November 22d.— Maid or Wife?— Coronation—Gio-' 
vanni in London. , 

23.—Hamlet—Sleeping Draught. ae 

25.— Maid or Wife ?—Coronation—Beehiive, - 

26.—Ibid.— Giovanni in London. a 

37.—DeE Montrort—[tst time]—Who’s Who?’ 

This tragedy, which has not been performed for twenty 
years past, was this evening bronght forward with various 
alterations and a new 5th Act. From the long absence of 
the play from the boards some description of the plot 
will not be altogether superfluous, 
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De Montfort [Kean,] is represented as a young nobles 
man of admirable qualifications, but these are all darken/ 
ed and discoloured by an inveterate and unconquerable 
hatred to Rezenvelt, [(Cooper,] whom the broodings of 
this fell passion have taught him to view as his’ most 
deadly toe. He carries his enmity to so great a length, 
that he stoops from the dignity of his rank and character, 


to commit a midnight murder on Rezenvelt, for which'(in 


the former version of the story) he suffers the penalty of 
the laws. The other characters, with the exception ‘of 
June de Montfort, [Mrs. Egerton,] are merely secondary 
instruments, displayed in furnishing opportunities for the 
developement of the incidents, and propelling the plot to 
its dismal consummation. Jane is an affectionate sister, 
who -has, on the death of their parents, supplied the 
void. And is, therefore, 


“ The virgin mother of an orphan race, 
Her dying parents left.” 


And lays out her life in guiding, counseljing, and sooth- 
ing the mind and actions of her wayward moody brother’ 
and in the dreadful catastrophe, her love to -him is still 
found to be “ Strong as Death.” The variations which 
have been made by the authoress were deemed to be 
more in consonance with the taste of the present age, 
than at the period when the piece was first produced. 
Instead of the tender and pious management of the con- 
clusion by which Jane was enabled to lead the guilty 
mind of her brother back to a state of tranquillity and 
comparative peace, (a result, which, in the original,’ is 
brought about by the finest concatenation of feeling and, 
sentiment which such a subject will admit ‘of,) the:de- 
graded hero is now made to fall into a fit of raving at his 
misdoing, from which he is relieved by the sudden arm of 
death, upon which the curtain falls. This we can hardly 
consider an alteration fur the better, The next, haw- 
ever, is certainly a vast improvement, as it conveys consi« 
derable interest into the plot, which the original certainly; 
wanted. A reason is added for the perverse enmity of; 
the hero, besides that of schovl-boy rivalry ; and that is: the 
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success of Rezenvelt, in alienating the regards of a female 
from De Montfort. re 4 

“ As to the play, taken in the light of a regular and 
perfect drama, though occasionally objections have been 
taken to the theme and the working of it; (such as, that 
it wanted natural propriety and dramatic aptitudes ; ) it has 
always beeu admitted to contain a sequence of emotions, 
closely and assiduously traced out from the first moving 
impulse, to the remote fatality ; the dominance of one un- 
reasonable passion being upheld throughout by a vigour of 
style, and a glow of poetic feeling, which are rarely to be 
met with.” 

With respect to the actors——Mr. Kean has so fre- 
quently and powerfully illustrated the stormy passions, 
that the. hope of novelty -has become nearly extinct. 
This occasion, however, furnished him with several novel 
opportunities, which he seized. upon accordingly. His bu- 
siness was to display the working of a rooted hatred, 
which had superseded all the nobler functions of his 
mind, and made his whole nature subservient to the pur- 
poses of a deadly vengeance. In his pourtrayal, he was 
eminently successful, and received the rapturous plaudits 
of an overflowing house. Mrs, EGeErtTon sustained her 
part with more effect than she has thrown ivto any of her 
previous performances. Mr. Cooper was never more 
happy than in his delineation, of the frank and generous 
victim, Rezenvelt. Mr. Powe. is the only remaining 
actor in the theatre of the original piece ; and it is some- 
what remarkable, that he holds the same character he 
formerly did, [Manuel]. Mr. BARNARD, [Freberg], Mr. 
Foore, [Jerome], and Miss Sm1tuson, [ Countess Freberg,] 
added to the general effect. The piece was perfectly 
successful. Miss BAIL.ie, (the authoress,) sat in the 
front of the house. 

28.—De Montfort—Modern Antiques. 

29.—Ibid—Maid or Wife? 

39.—Ibid—Coronation. 

Dec. 1.—Ibid—Ibid. 

3.—Hamlet—Giovanni in London. 

4.—Romeo and Juliet—Coronation. 

VOL, II. E 
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Mrs. W. West, whose long absence from these boards 
we have greatly regretted, made her re-appearance this 
evening as Juliet, and was loudly welcomed, Mr. Cooper 
was the Romeo. 

5.—Brutus—Coronation. 

6.—Road to Ruin—Ibid. 

7. Ella Rosenberg—Ibid. 

This melodrama, which was revived this evening with 
‘ astreng combination of talent, is one of the best of that 

class to which it belongs. It is full of interest, and com- 
mands from its commencement to the conclusion, the 
closest attention of the audience. The story runs thus: 
The scene lies in the Prussian province of Molwitz, 
and the action takes place immediately after a great vic- 
tory has been obtained by the Electorate Prince [Pope]. 
The heroine [Miss KELLY] is the wife of a young officer, 
[Cooper], formerly a page of the Elector, and much be- 
loved by him. Colonel Mountfort, [BARNARD], a man of 
intrigue, aud possessing unlimited influence with the 
Prince, conceives a passion for Ella, at a time when Ro- 
senberg is one of his most particular friends. He finds a 
pretence to insult Rosenberg, who is provoked to draw his 
sword on the parade against his superior officer, and 
dreading the consequences, flies, and being heard no more 
of, is supposed to have left the country. At the com- 
mencement of the piece (two years from the above cir- 
cumstance) we find his wealth confiscated, and Ella, in a 
state of poverty, residing in the cottage of Storm,(GatTTiF], 
an old officer of invalids. Mountfort, unwearied in his 
designs, at length discovers her retreat, and enters it in 
disguise. However he is discovered by Storm, who in the 
excess of his wrath tears the scarf from the Colonel's 
shoulders, and tramples on it. In consequence of this 
outrage, tle invalid is made prisoner, and Mountfort's 
followers succeed in carrying off Ella. Storm, however, 
petitions the Elector in favour of Ella, and he being in- 
terested in the fate of her husband, imparts his design to 
Diountfort of visiting her retreat incog. Mountfort, alarm- 
ed, endeavours to dissuade him from his purpose; but 
believiug her to be in his power, he becomes more satis- 
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fied, aud hurries the trial of Storm, who is condemned. 
Ella, however, by the assistance of armed travellers, 
escapes from her persecutors and meets her protector, 
guarded, on his way to execution. She is torn from him ; 
in a state of frantic agony, and is conducted to a solitary:. 
inn by a soldier. On the approach of night, the Prince, 
concealing his person, fulfils his intention of visiting the . 
cottage of Storm. Own his way he encounters a man of 
wretched appearance, having escaped from prison and . 
flying from his pursuers. ‘This is the lost Rosenberg. He 
supplicates of the Elector the means of pnrchasing a shel- 
ter. A brief conference ensues, in which the former, - 
without betraying himself, discloses that Rosenberg. . has 
been secretly and violently imprisoned. The Prince di- , 
rects him to the house where Ella has been, expressing 
his intention of meeting him there in. the morning, :and | 
rendering him further aid. Rosenberg gains the inn in 
safety, and Ella is also brought there, insensible. They 
are placed in different apartments. Mountfort arrives 
soon after, in search of Ella, and discovering her, is in- 
duced (from Rosenberg’s wretched appearance) to attempt 
to engage him to guard her while he seeks a conveyance. 
Rosenberg recognizes Mountfort, and accedes to his re- 
quest; and on his own wife being brought before him, 
learns for the first time the author and cause of his impri- 
sonment. Here an affecting discovery takes place, when 
Rosenberg is again about to fall into his enemy’s hands, by 
the entrance of some of his pursuers. At this juncture 
the Elector enters with other pursuers, whom he himself 
conducts there, and through whose means he learns that 
Rosenberg himself was the stranger whom. he had met. 
The piece concludes with the disgrace of :Mountfort, the 
restoration of Rosenberg and Ella to happiness, and the 
timely pardon of the brave invalid Storm. . 
The merit of this piece, and no smail merit it is, con-: 
sists i) so conducting the incidents, as to command a pro- 
gressive interest. The story is of German origin. Mr. 
Cooper played the part with great force and feeling. 
Mr. Gartie was also very effective in the sincere, gene- 
rous, and inflexible old Captain. Mr, Hariey and Mrs. 
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HARLOWE, as Mr. and Mrs, Flutterman, were highly di- 
verting; and Miss Kextry touched with the powerful 
hand of a mistress of the passions, the sorrows and heart- 
rending agonies of the interesting, affectionate, and gentle 
Ella, driven to madness by the relentless malice of her 
persecutors, and by the distressing reflection, that her vir- 
tuous firmness and steady resistance of the assailant of her 
honour, involved in destruction every friend who succes- 
sively strove to support her. 


We have been somewhat more prolix in our account of § 


this revival than is our usual custom ; but the great plea- 
sure which we derived from witnessing the excellent man- 


ner in which this interesting Drama was played must be’ 


our excuse. We sincerely advise those of our readers 


who have not experienced that pleasure, to do so on its 


next representation, and judge for themselves. 
8.—Busy Body—Coronation—Day after the Wedding, 

10.— Brutus—Beehive. 

11.—Wild Oats—Spectre Bridegroom. 

12.—A New Way topay Old Debts—Sleeping Draught. 

13.—Maid or Wife—Coronation—Mons. Tonson, 

14,—Jane Shore—Ibid. 

This tragedy introduced a young lady (named Epmis- 
TON) in the part of Jane Shore, her first appearance on any 
stage. She is of a good stature and of an engaging figure 
—has much. personal grace, and a clear voice with a so- 
lemn tone. She got through the first scenes with Alicia and 
Hastings admirably ; but she did not get the full meed of 
approbation due to her till the scene with Gloster, in 
which she has to shew her high zeal for the interests of the 
King. Here she displayed her powers to the fullest, 
From this part to the conclusion she was met with unre’ 
served admiration and applause in all she did. Her whole: 
appearance and conduct in the last scene were terribly’ 
true to nature; she blended the spirit of her foregone 
dignity with the emaciated horror of dying hunger, and,’ 
expiring, gave the finishing stroke to what may be consi- 
dered a perfect representation of the character. Her: sta- 
tion in public favour was immediately confirmed ; and. in- 


deed we may with truth assert, that she is very little, if 
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any, inferior to that celebrated mistress of the tragic 
scene, Miss O’Neit. Mr. Kean assumed the part of 
Lord Hastings, and morally insignificant as it is in the 
writing, he gave it the most striking identity. His scene 
with Gloster, when the latter is trying him with regard to 
his own views on the crown, was a fine and original speci. 
men, comprising that historical scope of conception and 
view for which Mr. Kean. is so remarkable. There 
was great tenderness in his last interview with Alicia. 
Mr. Pope’s Dumont was respectable. Mrs. EGERTON’s 
Alicia was a very excellent performance ; and Mr. 
Cooper, as Gloster, was unusually vigorous and impres- 
sive in that steru and ambitious character, and threwa 
new and deadly gleam of light on its ferocity by his man- 
ner of dooming Hastings to death. The falling of the 
curtain was followed by the loudest plaudits, which were 
again renewed when the day for its repetition was an- 
nounced. 

15.—A new Way to pay Old Debts—Coronation. 

17,—Jane Shore—Giovannt in London. 

18.—Secrets Wurth Knowing—Coronation—Monsieur 
Tonson. 

This excellent comedy of Morton’s, was performed 
by the whole comic strength of the establishment. The 
most striking novelty, and principal attraction in this re- 
vival, was MUNDEN’S April, which was one of the richest 
and most finished pieces of comic acting of the old school, 
that has been, seen on the stage for many ayear. Mr. 
Cooper played Egerton with dignified and manly feeling. 
Mr. Etx.iston’s Rostrum was in admirable keeping. Mr. 
Knicut in Nicholas, Harvey in Plethora, GATTIE in 
Undermine, Mad. Vestris in Rose Sydney, and Mrs. Ep- 
win in Sally Downright, were each admirable in their re- 
spective parts; Mrs. W. West, in Mrs. Greville, gave 
an interesting portraiture of the affectionate self-devotion 
of a delicate and accomplished female to the promotion ot 
the interests of the husband of her heart. The play was: 
well received. 

19.—Macbeth— Romp. 

Miss Epuistomappeared as Lady Macbeth. There is 
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not, in the whole range of the drama, a character requir- 
ing so grand and overawing a display of mental power in 
its representative as this bold creation of SHaKSPEARE’s 
daring fancy, this finished work of his master hand. The 
hazardous nature of this enterprise, appears to have awa* 
kened, (as, indeed, it was most natural it should,) some 
degree of apprehension in the mind of the young lady 
and her friends, for, previous to the play, Mr. CooPper 
eame-forwatd and spoke the following ©?" °° "" 


ADDRESS, 
Written by the Hon. GEoRGE LAMB. 


If, when the sun withdraws its beams on high, 
The rising star is beauteous in the sky, 
And those, who most admired day’s gorgeous light, 
Can gladly view the lesser gems of night ; 
So, though that lustre’s lost which beam’d the rays 
Of glowing health on SHAKSPEARE’s Joftiest lays, 
Ye yet may hail that light which now would soar 
To shine whese brightest beauties shone before. 
Unthinking passion and close following shame, 
And famine clinging to the sinking frame, 

’. Are Nature’s woful truths of every day, 
That all can feel, though all may not pourtray ; 
But blood-stained woman! spurning every fear, 
And every feeling that makes woman dear, 
Is Inspiration’s task, and tow’ring mind 
Must form this awful monster of her kind. 
Then let me calm our vent’rous suppliant’s fear, 
Tell her you will not blame, but kindly cheer; 
And if her failing power shall speak too plain, 
What ye once saw you ne'er may see again, - 
E’en her bold effort shall command applause ; 
To fall is honour—if in Honour'’s cause. 


To compare the effort of an inexperienced debutante 
with the splendid realization of the character which we 
have seen, and dismissing, as much as may be, the recol- 
lection of by-gone excellence, it may with truth be affirm- 
ed,and must ip justice be admitted, that, Miss EpMIsTon’s 
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performance was highly meritorious, and will give a flat- 
tering addition to the fame she has previously acquired. 
The most striking scenes were that following the reading 
of Macbeth’s letter, her ensuing interview with him, the 
scene which concludes the ist Act, and that which follows 
the murder. In the latter, the passage, © 


— “Infirm of purpose! 
Give me the daggers; the sleeping, and the dead, 
Are but as pictures; ’tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil” 


and the subsequent one— 


“¢ My hands are of your colour; but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. * * * * 
A little water cleans us of this deed ; 

How easy is it then ??—-——. 


were delivered with an accompanying look, attitude, tone, 
and action, truly fine ; and drew down the most ‘enthusi- 
astic plaudits, Indeed, throughout, the approbation of 
the audience was both liberally and judiciously bestowed. 
Of Mr. KEAn’s Macbeth, the established merits, and well- 
known excellence, leave us no room for further remark, 
than that it was every way worthy of his exalted reputa- 
tion. Mr. Cooper played Macduff with praiseworthy 
energy, vigour, and manly feeling. The remaining cha- 
racters were all respectably filled. 

20.—Jane Shore—Highland Reel. 

21.—Macbeth—Spectre Bridegroom. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 


Nov. 22.—Stranger—Libertine. 

23.—Exile—Blind Boy. 

24.—-I bid— Rendezvous. 

26.—Virginius— Libertine. 
_ Mr. MacrEApy appeared this evening, for the first 
time this season, ig the principal character. His entrée 
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was saluted with an animated burst of approbation. The 
part was performed with his accustomed energy, discri- 
mitiation, and feeling. Mr. ABBottT played Mr. C. Kem- 
BLF’s character, Jcilius, with great credit, particularly in 
the scene where he rushes in to the rescue of Virginia, 
and dares Claudius to touch her, Mr. MEauow’s Lepe- 
rello, in the afterpiece, was irresistibly langhable. 
27.—Exile—Brother and Sister. 

28.—Ibid—Blind Hoy. 

29.—Two Gentlemen of Verona—Lying Valet. 

Our Covent Garden managers judge rightly, in suppos- 
{ug that the mere name of SHAKSPEARE is a host, and 
will draw full houses. They have latterly got into an an- 
nual custom of dressing up, with music, fine scenery, and 
gaudy decorations, one or other of the dormant produc- 
tions of our bard; an experiment in general attended with 
success : and, althongh the dramatic public has not been 
in a rage to attend its representation, yét we apprehend 
they will be no losers by this play. It does not abound 
with that incident, or strong delineation of character, 
which mark most of SHAKSPEARE’s productions, aud 
JOHNSON seenis to think it was never very successfal : in- 
deed, though the plot is probable enough, its action is ex- 
tremely languid, and its conclusion tame and unsatisfac- 
tory. However this may be, it is certain there is much of 
the very best sort of poetry in it—touches of passion, 
which strike like the shock of electricity—droll sallies, 
and clownish humour, of a kind so genuine and exquisite, 
that none but this High Priest of the mysteries of our com- 
mon nature, could have clustered in one play, (and that 
none of his best,) so felicitous an assemblage of persons, 
minds, and manners. 

Mr. Jones and Mr. ApsotT performed the Two Gen- 
ilemen, Proteus and Valentine, and although there is very 
little of what is technically termed acting in either of the 
parts, yet by their excellent conception of them, and man- 
ner of delivery of the beautiful poetry entrusted to their 
charge, they respectively elevated them to a much higher 
station than their intrinsic merit alone. could possibly 
have done. ‘The main attraction, howgyer, certainly lay 
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with their mistresses Sylvia, [Miss HALLANDE], and Julia, 
[Miss M. TREE], who charmed the house by an emulation 
and contrast of style, the very voluptuousness-of musical. 
enjoyment. The former executed her songs in a bold and 
striking manuer, the latter revelled in the passions,:.and 
mingled pathos in every strain she uttered. Her acting 
was also admirable, particularly in her chamber scene in 
the first act. Her wayward indecision with Lucetta [Miss 
BEAUMONT] was excellently sustained. Liston in Launce, 
Farren in Sir Thurio, and BLANCHARD in Speed, were 
highly humourous, The moralising of the former on the 
unthinking ingratitude of his dog Crab, was an instance 
of the ludicrous as rich as the text could lead one to ima- 
gine. Crab, though a patient auditor of his addresses, is 
not a very humourous one, although he seems pretty well 
tutored to the stage. 

There are several new scenes in the play which were 
painted, we should think, with a view of getting up some 
Venetian play—{perliaps Lord Byron’s “ Marino Fa- 
lierv.”)—SHAKSPEARE has rather negligently conveyed 
his heroes from Verona to Milan by sea; and it seems as 
if the managers thought they could not do better than re- 
present Venetian scenery as Milanese. There is a view 
of St. Mark’s Place, which is admirable in every respect 
but the church, which is a very indifferent representation. 
Mr. Fawcett tells us, in the ** Two Pages of Frederick the 
Great,” that “ every linen ‘draper’s clerk makes the grand 
tour now ;” therefore it behoves the managers to be some-’ 
what more correct, than to represent one of the cele- 
brated edifices in Europe with a western front of seven 
doors instead of five ; when, if their scene-painter had only 
stepped to BARKER’s admirable Panorama in the Strand, 
he would not only have avoided this glaring error, but 
might have corrected several other not very trivial defects, 
The scene announced in the bills as the grand square of 
Milan, is a very correct and beautiful view of the eastern 
entrance of the grand canal of Venice ; the building imme- 
diately on the right of the stage from the audience is the 
once celebrated ducal palace, the opening beyond it leads 
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directly to St. Mark’s. These remarks have occurred to 
us from a wish to prevent such negligence in future, as the ' 
managers should consider they have other company in the , 
house besides the “vods” to gratify. In the above scene, 
a carnival is represented; among the entertainments of. 
which are introduced several fancy scenes of such extra- 
ordinary lustre and richness, as to set language nearly at 
defiance to describe them adequately. The procession of 
the seasons and elements first crosses the stage in all the pro- 
fusion of illustrative embellishment which the arts have 
adapted to the personifying them. ‘The buds spring out. 
in blossom, the corn rushes up in summer-glowing ripeness, 
and the fruit suddenly grows into qutumn mellowness, as . 
the different portions of the procession make their way 
across. The machinery representing winter, with a fall of 
snow, is truly beautiful. Each of the seasons are accom- . 
panied by their attendant wood nymphs, peasants, reapers, 
&c. Then follows, in gorgeons cars and cloud palaces, 
Earth, on a whirling globe ; Air, in au aerial car drawn by 
doves; Fire, in a brilliant palace, with the sun, and a volca- 
no spouting fo:th the element, as emblems. But the most 
splendid and gorgeons of all the scenes ever exhibited 
either here or elsewhere, is Cleopatra’s galley sailing down 
the river Cydnus, (with Amphitrite [Water] seated in it, ) 
which comprises all the luxury of description that histo- 
rians, poets, and painters, have ever laid out in the descrip- 
tion of it. It tilled the whole frame of tiie stage, while 
thanders of aduuring applause resounded, instead of the 
music of the orchestra, to the plying of the oars. It really. 
is so truly beautiful, that we trust none of our readers will 
omit seeing it. The Palace of the Hours, and the Temple of 
Apollo, which spring out from the overthrow and explosion 
of an artificial mountain in the Duke of Milan's [EGur- 
ToN] garden, are also of striking beauty and grandeur. In 
fact, this play has borne the arts of stage machinery: 
and scenic decoration to the highest pitch, and were there 
no other attraction, we should really think the house would 
overflow for a great length of time. The repetition was 
announced amidst deafening applauses. 
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30.—Two Gentlemen of Verona—Too late for Dinner. 

Dec. 1. Ibid—THeE Two Packs oF FREDERICK THE 
Great [1st time]. 

The story of this entertaining afterpiece is borrowed 
from the well known anecdote of Frederick having slipt 
a purse of gold into the pocket of his sleeping page, in 
consequence of discovering that the hoy kept himself im- 
poverished by supplying the wants of a needy arid affec- 
tionate mother. In the farce the distresses of the mother 
are developed at some Jength, from which it appears that 
her late husband fell in Frederick’s wars, and is. seeking 
shelter from the rapacity of a local magistrate in the ca- 
pital. She arrives at the house of a notable, but generous- 
minded innkeeper, who, on learning her name and qua- 
lity, shelters her gladly, and undertakes the responsi- 
bility of the pecuniary claim brought against her. The 
king happens to be in the street, and is made acquainted 
with the whole affair just after he has deposited the mo- 
ney in the pocket of the page. The piece ends, of course, 
with a consummation of good fortune to all those whose 
conduct turns out to be properly laudable. There is, be- 
sides this, another page, who is a very dashing cavaliero 
sort of person, though with the warmest feelings of kind- 
ness for his fellows. Miss Foote represented the senti- 
mental youth, and Mrs. CHATTERLY the gayer one. The 
latter was of course the most striking, and was indeed a 
very pleasant representation of aspiring juvenility. Mr. 
W. FaRREN sustained the part of Frederick, and though 
there was something too abrupt and graceless in the ex- 
pression of his laconics to sort with our recollection of the 
Brandenburgher, there was much of that strict parsimony 
of time and words which might be supposed to accom- 
pany so hardy and efficacious a character. Mr. FAWCETT 
was the generous innkeeper. The piece was well re- 
ceived. 

3.—Ibid—Ibid. 

The managers most adroitly brought forward “‘ a young 
’ Lady” this evening, whom we should have supposed dropt 
from the clouds in a happy moment to relieve their dis- 
tress at Miss HALLANDE’s sudden indisposition, whose 
name appeared in the bills for the day—though we think 
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Mr. Fawcett stated this fair incognita had ovly devoted 
two days to the study of the character. We think the 
lady made her appearance some two or three seasons back 
as a Miss Merry. However, we know she used to play 

the Olympic, in the time of Mr. E.tiston, as a Miss 

ERBERT. She now calls herself ABBoTT. She is pass- 
able, and that is all; having a sad lisp and not a very 
pleasing voice ; her action is stiff and unvarying ; and she 
will certainly never do as a substitute for Miss HALLANDE. 

4,.—Slave—Ibid. 

Miss HERBERT was the Zelinda ; but her voice is too 
deficient for the songs in this piece. 

5.—T wo Gentlemen of Verona—-Ibid. 

6.—Ibid—Ibid. 

Mr. AsgotT met with an accident this evening by a 
blow from a sword, which incapacitated him from playing 
for some evenings. Mr. Connor supplied his place. 

7,.—Exile—Ibid. 

8.—Two Gentlemen of Verona—Ibid. 

10. Ibid—Blind Boy. 

11,—Exile—Two Pages, 

12.—Two Gentlemen of Verona—Ibid. 

13.—Ibid—Ibid. 

14,—Exile—Ibid. 

15.—Two Gentlemen of Verona—Ibid. 

17.—Ibid—Ibid. 

18.—Exile—Ibid. 

1y.—Two Gentlemen of Verona—Ibid. 

20.—Ibid—Ibid. 

21,—Exile—Tom Thumb—Rendezvous. 


MINOR DRAMA. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE, 


Opened for the season, on Saturday, 3d November, 
with an excellent company, which boasts of a greater por- 
tion of comic genius, than is in general to be found among 
the minor Theatrical, establishments ; and under the most 
favourable auspices. The entertainments have been of 
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the most laughter-stirring description. The proprietor 
appears to have spared neither trouble nor expense to-ob' 
tain talent of the first celebrity. The evenings’ amuse- 
ments were prefaced with the following address, spoken 
by Mr. OxBERRY, which was loudly applauded. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, this little box 
To-night an adventurer unlocks, 
Nor opes it vainly, for this light presents 
A graceful exhibition of contents. 
“ Oxberry,” he said, “ urge to our friends my plea ;” 
“ T urge?” said T, * bless you, they’ll laugh at me; 
Yet if you wish it, be my efforts tried, 
Your cause my spnr, their service all my pride.” 
The bow of gratitude before you made, 
Having this smiling, generous, range survey’d, 
I to my pleading come—cause good I trust is, 

- Before this Honourable High Court of Justice ; 
And as a long preamble but parade is, 
Open my brief.—My Luds—and eke— My Ladies, | 
The plaintiff's but a Minor—plea emphatic, | 
Defendants Majors, in the Corps Dramatic ; 

- Majors of Horse, for either leads a troop, 

. Cock-horse to conquer riding cock-a-hoop, 

. Our minor Infantry, ’twill sore affect ’em, 
Borne down by troopers, unless you protect ’em ; 
Onur Minor half inclined, I made him weaver, 
To mount his corps, and canter into favour. 
“ Where have you room,” said I, “ for capering cronies, 
Unless you mount ’em all on Shetland poneys, 
Shew an Archdoke from Lilliput just come,. - 

- And England’s Champion in Sir Tommy Thumb?” 
This.he might do, wer’t good dramatic law, 
If nought but horses cav be found to draw ; 
Tf the high horse to please you must be straddled, 

_ Taste bitted, Fancy ruin’d, and Genins saddled. 
But wanting reqnisites to raise an army, 
He aims by a peace establishment to.charm ye ; 
He’ll trast to Pegasus whate’er betide him, 
And Mirth’s old hobby-horse with me to ride him. 
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Now lest my pleading tire twere best to pause, 
Safe in your hands I leave my Client’s cause, 
. Minor with such stout Majors to contend, 
In public patronage mast seek a friend, 
But pleads for favour only, if his due, 
He pleads for justice, and he pleads to you. 


The first piece was an amusing little comedy, translated 
from the French, called “ Pzpro Lose, ot Here he is 
again,” in which the rich and varied excellence of Messrs. 
Oxserry and Vae, Miss E. Scorr, Miss Smit, and 
Miss HEALEY, were successfully called into play. The 
burletta of ‘ The Irish Widow” followed, in which Miss 
WALpote played the Widow Brady, with a degree of 
sprightly frolicksome whim and vivacity which could only 
have been produced by geuuine comic talent of the most 
promising description in so young and delicate a candidate 
for theatric fame. ‘* Tereza Tomkins,” a burlesque imita- 
tion of the melodrame of ‘ Therese” next followed. This 
is certainly one of the most laughable and successful 
pieces of that species of composition which has ever been 
produced.(1) It was rendered a treat of the higliest 
order by the combination of talent which its cast com- 
prizes. A burletta supported by an union of talent so 
rare in this particular branch of the art as that of Messrs, 
OxBgrry, G. SmiTH, and VALE, with the enchanting 
little Miss HEAxey, and that excellent comic actress 
Mrs. PEARCE, is an exhibition calculated to chase the 
spleen from the most fastidious of critics. 

12,.— Life in London. 

This is an exceeding lively, whimsical, and entertaining 
production, consisting of some of the most humourous 
scenes in PlieRcE EGAn’s celebrated publication under 
the same title, woven together with some smart dnd 





(1) It ridicutes in the most pointed manner the whole race of mo- 
dern melodramas, though its shafts are more particularly directed 
against the extravagant incidents and bombastic dialogue of that 
celebrated drama. The latter, however, may be considered as the 
‘* Knight of the Shire,” represeuting the whole dramatic class. 
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sprightly appropriate dialogue, and interspersed with se- 
veral excellent comic songs and parodies on popular airs. 
The exertiuns of the several performers in this ‘ extrava- 
ganza of fun, frolic, and whim,” were admirable, and met 
with the highest approbation. The character of Jerry, 
the untutored son of a country clergyman, who is sent up 
to town for the improvement of his manners, is cleverly 
sustained by OxBERRY ; and the Drunken Beadle of Tax- 
LEURE is irresistibly laughable. 

19.--Zoraypa; or Scenes in Fashionable Life. 

Miss S. Booru made her first appearance on this stage 
as Sorayda. This piece is M.G. Lewis’s comedy of 
“ The East Indian,” reduced to three acts. The story, it 
will be remembered, is briefly thus :—Colonel Beauchamp 
having married a termagant, is separated from her by mu- 
tual agreement, and leaves England on service for India, 
where he seduces an accomplished girl, the daughter of an 
English resident of large property, and elopes with her to 
England, where he places her in the family of his sister, a 
lady of fashion in the fullest sense of the word, married to 
a husband every way suitable, as his name of Modish im- 
plies. Rivers, the father of Zorayda, returns to England 
with his wealth, and feigning a tale of distress in order to 
try the dispositions of his nephew and niece, finds the for- 
mer ( Modish ) unwilling to relieve, or even to sympathise 
with his supposed misery, though apparently rolling in af- 
fluence ; but from the latter, who is in much humbler cir- 
cumstances, he meets with the most cordial reception, 
pecuniary succour, avd assurances of further support to 
the extent of her means ; and, in return, he determines to 
settle upon her the whole of his fortune. Accidentally 
encountering the seducer of his daughter, he demands sa- 
tisfaction, and peremptorily fixes the time and place of a 
meeting for.that purpose. But in the mean time, Zorayda 
being introduced to him under her assumed name of Miss 
Mandeville, as a repentant victim of Beauchamp’s seductive 
arts, who is anxious, through his mediation, to obtain the 
forgiveness of her parent, he powerfully portrays to her 
the agonised feelings of a fathey 20 circumstanced, and ex- 
horts her to return immediately to her home, lest she fall 
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under a cnrse like that which he is on the. point of invoks : 
ing upon his own daughter ; when, throwing aside her veil, ' 
she interrupts his purpose, discovers herself to be the un- 
happy object of his threatened denunciation, and tonch- : 
ingly and energetically pleads for pardon. The injured 
and sleeply-affiicted parent is at length overcome by the 
supplications of his repentant child ; and Beauchump also, 
imploring his forgiveness, and producing a certificate of his 
former wife’s death, he joins their hands, and prays a 
blessing on their union.—Miss Bootu’s performance of 
Sorayda was a most gratifying effort. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the playful grace of the raillery of her fashionable 
acquaintance, and the pleasing air of good humour pre- 
dominating over satire in her successful application of 
scandal to one of its most assiduous propagators. Mr. 
OxBERRY, in the part of Rivers, astonished us by the dis- 
play of a power to touch the feelings, to which we never’ 
could have supposed him equal. 

24.—Le Sovirarre, or, The Recluse of the Alps. 

A serious Melo Drama, translated from the French, by 
Mr. PLANCHE, was this evening produced under this title, 
but we must defer an account of it till our next. 


- TOWN TALK, No. III. 


THE ingenious Mr. Soane is now preparing a comedy 
founded on two old plays of SHirLey’s, entitled, ‘* The 
Opportunity,” and the ‘* Duke’s Mistress.” N. 

Mr. Exsers has engaged a Parisian of the «ame of Ban- 
CAL, 2 relative of the BANCAL concerned in the murder of 
M FvA.Lves. 

At'a late representation of the comedy, entitled, “‘ La 
Jeune Hotesse,” at the Theatre of Bagneres, M. RuELLE, 
who played the part of Durmont, was struck with: apo- 
plexy, at the end of the 2d Act, and expired in a few 
minntes. 
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